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EDITORIAL 


A praFt of the first three hundred words of an editorial, on the influence of government on libraries 
has just been deposited in the wastepaper basket. Libraries are serious matters, and more than 
one heart has missed a beat on reading in the election manifesto of one of the parties that it 
intended to introduce legislation regarding public library services: the nature of this legislation 
was not dislosed. Mercifully the other side offered no such intentions. Frankly we are in grave 
danger of taking ourselves altogether too seriously. Of course libraries are important for the 
spread of ideas, culture, and technological and scientific development. Equally they should 
be good for a laugh. 


Too many libraries unfortunately, public and private alike, reduce us either to tears or to 
fits of semi-hysterical laughter. But do we take the funny side of our lives seriously enough ? 
Let us take a simple example: there have been, and it must be feared, there will continue to be, 
long and often acrimonious discussions on the merits of providing crime, romance and western 
novels in our libraries. Never a word about humorous novels, either for or against. Consider those 
lists of novelists which many libraries offer their clients, wherein, after a welter of prevarication 
on the difficulties of classifying fiction, are listed writers under such headings as Crime, Westerns, 
Modern (Bennett to Wain in one list, much cherished !) and Short Stories (cross-classification !) 
in reasonable abundance. 


Humour too often heads a lean list, and we sometimes wonder why. It is appreciated that 
whereas readers of murder stories tend to be undiscriminating at least within certain limits, when 
it comes to humour one man’s meat is another’s poison. This causes lists prepared by one librarian 
to be somewhat biased, or rather, selective, including the favoured writers with a sprinkling of the 
famous of the other side; such a list must inevitably have disastrous consequences on readers 
with funnybones in other places. We remember with a little glow of satisfaction our success in 
weaning a reader from P. G. Wodehouse over to James Thurber. One can without difficulty 
satisfy a Sayers reader with Christie, a Quentin with Innes, or a Marsh with Gray. The task of 
persuading the Jacobs fan to consider Smith, or the Thurberite to read Wodehouse is hard indeed. 


One peculiarity of lists of humorous writers could be eliminated if the choice were not 
restricted to novelists. Why the work of Bemelmans and Morton should be considered less fictional 
than Brahms and Simon we cannot imagine, but in most libraries of our acquaintance you will 
find humorous novels with all the other novels, and another world away, the humour of Timothy 
Shy and Perelman. Let us unclassify humour, and unlace ourselves long enough to shelve all our 
humorous works in one glorious Emmet-type bay headed by a Clerihew. In many a library you 
can search the fiction shelves for light relief to no avail. Search out the 817’s and 827’s and you can 
stop me and buy one and find seals galore. Funny but serious too. Too often are librarians guilty 
of hiding in classes what would be devoured if displayed. Lear and Bentley, the Oxford Book of 
Light Verse and that delirious Moxford Book are buried beside their greater stars in bays marked 
English Poetry. It is true that Librarians almost go out of their way to prevent people from enjoying 
the gentle pleasures of humorous verse by calling it poetry, and classifying it. The matter is not 
made any easier when one finds Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats in the Junior library alone. It 
is no funnier, it is supposed, to have this masterpiece of humour and such a writer as A. A. Milne 
for children only, than it is to close the Junior department to parents visiting the library during 
the afternoon to change books for their children. 


The perfect list of humorists would include cartoonists, without a doubt. We met the other 
day a librarian (a very serious type) who did not know Addams—extraordinary that anyone 
could go through life without being familiar with the stage-door johnny with three legs, the skater 
with his arms around his girl, three of them (arms, that is !), or an old favourite of ours, the dear 
old lady seated in a bus knitting a pullover with two head-holes. In most libraries you may search 
the shelves in vain for the fascinating drawings of Addams, Fougasse, Thelwell and Peuynet. 
Only the cognoscenti know that they are hidden in the oversize next to the Phaidons or mixed 
up with those little slippery books on how to draw birds, battleships and busts. 


* * * * * 
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We get a great deal of fun out of observing the delegates at Conferences; in fact one of our 
chief delights is noting the attitudes which people adopt. We like the “I shall speak at any price” 
men who enter the hall at a time not so early that they might be asked to move up and thus lose 
their strategic positions, nor so late as to find those positions occupied by their arch enemies, the 
other eager speakers; or even better really, are those who want a gangway in which to stretch 
their legs, long or gammy, or wish to be able to make a smart get-away for tea or coffee. The 
eager speaker is easily distinguished by his ability to move rapidly whilst doubled up. This group 
then forms a sideways shuffling line, wearing expressions which vary from the confidence of long 
experience to note-clutching anxiety, and resembling nothing so much as mothers-to-be in an ante- 
natal clinic. 


Of late-comers and early leavers we have nothing to add to remarks made last year, but we 
omitted to mention at that time the tic-tac men who stand or half rise and wave their hands or 
their conference papers, mouthing the while. Unless they happen to be signalling to a fellow tic-tac 
type, their efforts go unrewarded; but initial failure leaves them undaunted and at the end of any 
action on the part of the platform party they recommence their frantic wavings. To call another 
kind “running’’ commentators might give an incorrect idea of their activity. They are rather 
“‘leaning-over” commentators. They lean forwards and backwards and sideways, remarking on 
the paper being read, the age and ability of the speaker, and then, inconsequentially to all but 
themselves, they ask after Johnny Williams or old Hawksworth. It must be said that the master 
commentators are often infinitely more diverting than the speakers, but alas in this field as in many 
others, there are all too many amateurs and one would need to attend many conferences to be 
sure of being able subsequently to avoid them all. 


There are in our profession few opportunities for “‘point-of-orderers’” and “motion-be- 
putterers”’ but there are inaudible auditor-moverers. In all seriousness, Annual General Meetings, 
even those of the Southport sort, are free of the professional meeting man who knows all the rules, 
and whose goes in for that lifemanship game which involves the use of such expressions as “‘and 
remove ‘and’ after ‘which’ in line 4 of para. 8 (sub. para. d) and insert, quote ‘comma’ unquote”’ 
and so on, and for this we may be grateful. 


Delegates outside the conference room may be roughly but not exclusively divided into three 
groups: the “I must look after my Chairman’”’ group; the ““My Chairman has just gone off to 
.”” group; and the ‘“‘Wide boys’’. The first are the nicest; they arrive in good time and talk about 
the papers. Once off this topic, they try to dismiss the subject of libraries in order to avoid either 
odious comparisons or else the possibility of one of the bright sparks of the profession putting 
across one of his later brainstorms on their Chairmen. The result is a medley of happy parties at 
which it is safe to talk about your library without having your wife give the game away. Of the 
second main division there is little to say except of the methods employed to gain membership. 
The classic is by pairing off: you introduce your Chairman to someone else’s Chairman and leave 
them to have a little political chat. It is not really done to lose a Chairman in the Exhibition, but 
the excuse of attending a private or technical meeting is a reasonable one. 


The third group consist of those gentry whose sole conference occupations are extra-curricular. 
A variety of improbable excuses for not attending papers are put forward over the evening drink, 
virtually the only time of day at which these gentlemen are to be seen by their colleagues. 


We like to watch members of the profession enjoying themselves, the good dancers and the 
earnest golfers, the lively conversationalists and the occasional genuine wit. It is salutory to 
realise that most librarians are human and perhaps more aware of foible than those men and 
women who hold for greater power and authority. If we talk too much of facets and information 
retrieval, these are but some of the barriers all men put up to face a world overfond of jargon and 
high-sounding words. 
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Extension Activities in Public Libraries 


By F. W. S. Bacutey, A.L.A., Librarian, Havant District Libraries, Hampshire County Library 


EXTENSION work in one form or another is practised by almost every library authority in the 
country. This much can be discovered by browsing through annual reports, articles and letters 
in the professional press, and in the reports of library activities in local newspapers. 

After hearing and reading the pronouncements of librarians about this work it becomes 
obvious that there is no exact definition for extension work, and that what is basic librarianship 
to some is extension work to others. 

Where one librarian writes of displays in his lending department as if they were something 
daringly alien to his normal daily routine, another will make no bones of the fact that he considers 
his displays as a valuable and normal part of the service. 

Yet another writes proudly of his record collection and the recitals given in the library, 
whilst a colleague in the next county makes quite plain his opinion that Ais duties go no further 
than the supply of books and periodicals. 

Librarianship, being a profession practised without firm national guidance, has tended to 
become a profession of widely varying standards, dependent almost entirely on the keenness, 
energy, ideas and ability of local librarians and their committees. 

One thing is certain and without question, that the major responsibility of every librarian 
is the collection, preservation, and circulation of the printed word. In undertaking work beyond 
this he must ask himself several questions. 

1. Is this work which can be undertaken efficiently without in any way harming or depleting 
the service given to the public in the library ? 

2. Will the work lead people to use the library to better advantage and with greater know- 
ledge of its potentialities ? 

3. If the work is likely to generate interest and enthusiasm on the part of the public, are 
the facilities adequate to cope with increased demand, and will those lured in find all they had been 
led to expect ? 

There is no doubt that many librarians indulge in activities which they are not trained to 
undertake. It happens too that a great deal of time, thought and money is given to outside 
exhibitions and publicity, which might better be spent on re-arranging the library layout, or im- 
proving the book stock. Indeed, a library stands or falls in public estimation by its staff and book 
stock, and it is quite inexcusable to mount displays of new books at flower shows, industrial 
exhibitions, and school open-days, if the shelves of the library are not thoroughly and attractively 
stocked. 

Such facts are obvious and would not require repetition but for the existence of so much 
evidence that such a state of affairs is current in all too many libraries. 

Coming now to the types of activity which we label extension work, it can be safely stated 
that the most widely practised is Display. 

This may range from a hotch potch selection of book jackets arranged at interesting angles, 
to an ambitious exhibition stand, complete with professionally lettered legends and paper 
sculpture, used to advertise the library at local gatherings. 

The purpose of any sort of Display, inside or outside, is to demonstrate the range of facilities, 
or show samples of stock in any field of knowledge. Outside the library it can be a very potent 
form of activity, and if arranged well, and staffed by a qualified librarian, can reach out to a 
wide public, including people who may previously have been unaware of or disinterested in the 
library. 

For such displays it is usual to purchase stock specially, unless the books exhibited are of local 
or historical interest, where mint condition is not possible. 

Inside the library the display can be made to perform many functions, and may take several 
forms. There is the untouchable shop-window or glass-case-in-the-vestibule type which aloofly 
displays new book jackets on old books rather like museum exhibits but which does at least have 
a solidity which a notice board covered with angled book jackets lacks. 
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There are the display stands, mounted on which are subject or topic collections—the distributed 
relatives brought together. These are effective because the reader is shown books juxtaposed in a 
manner not normally possible in the general classified arrangements. Pictures, posters, and 
booklists do much to augment such collections and heighten their effectiveness. 

Additionally there is an interesting tendency today to break up the austere rows of strictly 
classified shelves, and to substitute a series of broad topic groupings ‘“‘House and Home’’, “World 
Affairs’, “‘People of the Past’, and in these it is possible to mix fiction and non-fiction titles. 
Mr. McClellan, of Tottenham, has plans for creating (Library Association Record, August, 1956, 
p. 299. A. W. McClellan, A.L.A., ““New Concepts of Service”’) a divided service, with a Popular 
library arranged in topic groupings, and the main subject book stock separated and arranged in 
subjec t collections with specialist staffs. 

It is obvious, however, that this scheme is not envisaged as an extension activity, but is to be 


a basic principle of library service in Tottenham, and is therefore not strictly within the frame of 


reference of this article. 

All methods of breaking up the book stock, and keeping it live and up-to-date, and related to 
events and people’s interests are to be welcomed, and show that librarians are a less stuffy and 
more flexible race than they once were. 

Many libraries issue duplicated or printed booklists, either of new additions, or on a particular 
subject, and if as well as being available in the library, copies are distributed to schools, secretaries 
of local societies and institutions, and shops, will reach a wide readership, and can bring the 
library endless goodwill. 

Extension work with children has been comprehensively covered in the Library Association 
Record of March, 1952, p. 80 (S. C. Dedman, A.L.A., “Extension Work and the Children’s 
Library” 

With children the greatest magnetic force is a good, large, clean book stock with staff available 
to give friendly assistance. Unless these are present, no amount of story hours, booklists, and hand- 
some murals will satisfy the child, who is apt, far more rapidly than any adult to become dismayed 
and give up if he fails to find the books he needs. 

Visits by school classes can be a rewarding exercise for everyone concerned, but require 
preparation, and should be conducted either with small groups, or with sufficient staff to ensure 
that a large party can be split up, so that an intimacy of contact is established, and the browsing 
adult reader less disturbed. 

Children show interest and curiosity in the mechanics of the library and are liable to ask 
questions about the fate of fines, the sources of book supply, withdrawn books, and the length 
of the librarian’s working week. Librarians should not be too impatient at answering such questions, 
and as public relations might be said to be the greatest extension activity of all, should positively 
go out of their way to satisfy the curiosity of the enquirer. 

Where it is possible to organize several library visits in succession by the same school group, 
much can be done in showing the children all the aspects of the service and scope of the stock. 
As well as giving them exercises in finding books in bibliographies, and from catalogue entries, 
and in digging facts out of reference books, the children can be introduced to various members 
of the staff, thus paving the way for future good relations. 

On film shows and story hours in the library, I would generalize that they draw only the 
converted child or the one who comes for the novelty of the occasion but is not particularly interested 
in reading. Such activities are now so prevalent in the schools, that they have lost some of their 
drawing power. 

Talks and lectures to school classes in their classrooms, and indeed to all sorts of groups of 
children, teenagers or adults appear to be widely practised. They serve to acquaint the librarian 
better with some of his readers, with no counter between to create barriers, and bring him into 
contact with the non-library user who may be persuaded by the speaker’s charm, verbal flow, 
or simply the information imparted that the library is a place worth visiting. 

General publicity may be classed as extension work, though in fact librarians should look 
upon it as an essential of their professional work in these days of blatant and constant advertising 
by sight and sound. 
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Publicity can be achieved through the issuing of printed matter in the form of booklists, 
intreductions to the service, bookmarks, and similar pamphlets and cards. Equally useful is 
the cultivation of good relations with the local press so that library activities are assured of regular 
mention. In the main, librarians tend to modesty and do not consider themselves newsworthy, 
but judging by the excellent reportage one sees from time to time in local newspapers, the editors 
think otherwise. 

All types of extension work so far described are truly extensions of the librarianship for 
which the chartered librarian is trained, and most can be performed without the assimilation of 
special knowledge or techniques. 

One might also include in this category Book weeks, Establishment of picture collections, 
Distribution of books to old people, to Prisons and Hospitals, the participation in Shows, and Open 
Days, and the organization of other cultural activities on the library premises, which will bring 
people into the building, and into contact with the facilities. 

Having dealt with items of extension work over which there can be little controversy, I will 
come to one comparatively new feature over which there is considerable disagreement, namely, 
the supply of gramophone records of music. 

Gramophone records in libraries have now become respectable and conventional, and it is 
probably heretical to question the wisdom of such provision, but it would seem that many libraries 
have launched out into the record field with a policy of supply which if applied to book provision 
would be positively unprofessional. 

It is alarming to consider any library entering the complex world of recorded music before 
ensuring that their coverage of English books, past, present and future, is adequate. Even 
assuming good English coverage, it is not unreasonable to expect libraries to attempt at least 
selective foreign coverage to satisfy the demands of foreign residents, and to whose needs 
frequently only lip service is paid. . 

Beyond books is the vast output of journals which to student and research workers in all fields 
are quite as important as books. 

It is regrettable, therefore, that so many librarians are spending money on recorded music 
when their book stock and periodical provision are inadequate. 

Selection of gramophone records for stock must require the librarian to-make numerous 
agonizing decisions, and it would be interesting to know the criteria of selection Is the popular, 
much played work to be supplied because it will issue well, or are the lesser known works which 
have musical importance and are of value to the student to be given priority ? Can folk songs, 
operetta, or jazz be included ? 

Having decided on the type of provision, which particular performance of a work is chosen ? 
The faithful and authoritative rendering, the brilliant and colourful performance, or the one most 
finely recorded ? 

Even here the problems do not end, for there is the question of size and comprehensiveness 
of the stock. No self respecting librarian would consider providing a stock of fewer than 30,000 
volumes, yet how many go into the record business with even 5,000 records, and that a mere 
scratching of the surface of the available material. 

I make no apology for dealing with the gramophone library at length, for it is an extension 
of librarianship which many feel to be an inappropriate and expensive gimmick at a time when 
a more comprehensive book supply is becoming an obligation of the public librarian. 

Finally, there is the wholly laudable desire of the librarian to make his library the cultural 
focal point of the community. 

This can be accomplished by the library committee assuming responsibility for all artistic 
and cultural activities, thereby co-ordinating them in the library. (The Swindon Art Centre 
is a highly successful example of this, and a similar and equally successful scheme is in operation 
in Weymouth.) Such schemes, having official blessing, must be the quintessence of all extension 
work, for not only is the library the true centre, and the librarian the organiser, but presumably 
provision is made in the establishment for such work to be performed. 
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Less happy is the situation in which the post of librarian carries with it the honorary secretary- 
ship of a number of local societies. 

Whilst this shows that the place of the library as a cultural centre is recognised, it also implies 
that the librarian is someone with time on his hands who can easily be roped in to do a bit of 
organization, write letters, and take minutes. Are the professional duties of the Borough Engineer, 
or Sanitary Inspector, treated so lightly ? 

Whilst librarians take on this work and usually do it ably and bring credit and business 
to their libraries, it is regrettable if it means giving up time which could better be spent in the 

Whilst librarians take on this work and usually do it ably and bring credit to their libraries, 
it is regrettable if it means giving up time which could better be spent in raising the standards 
in the library itself. 

In general it might be said that extension work is the projection of the librarian and his 
service out into the community he serves. If, by contact with these activities, the citizen is 
persuaded that the library is a major cultural force in the community, then time and money 
spent are thoroughly justified. 


Contemporary Styling at Blackheath 


Tue latest branch of the Lewisham Borough Libraries system was opened recently at Blackheath 
in a converted church hall. The hall was taken on a seven-year lease after the Council had 
experienced considerable difficulties in finding a satisfactory site on which to implement their 
original plans for building a new library. We are assured that the church hall was formerly drab 
and dreary, and it can be seen from the accompanying photograph with what success the conversion 
into a bright and attractive library has been carried out. 





( Technical & General Press Service) 
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The boarded wooden floor has been covered with a black and white flecked linoleum, walls 
have been papered with a variety of blending patterns in the brighest colours, while all woodwork 
has been painted white and the ceiling grey. The shelving shown here is of course adjustable to 
whatever height may be required. 

At a time when the widespread crusade for the demolition of old and out-dated library build- 
ings is at its height, and the call is for newer and newer libraries (which seem fated to be labelled 
out-of-date almost before their construction has been completed), it is pleasant to see what can be 
done with existing premises by the application of a little thought. Doubtless the gratification of 
ratepayers in this area at the presumable saving in cost on this reconstructed branch, is no less 
than that of the public which is to be served by such a comfortable and attractive new library. 


Photo Charging in Coventry 
By Cyr Puipps, Chief Assistant, Coventry 


On Thursday, July 24th, 1958, Mr. E. Simpson, Director of the Coventry City Libraries, switched 
on a camera, and the Gulson Central Lending Library became the first library in the Midlands 
to adopt photo-charging, the method by which book loans are recorded on microfilm. Photo- 
charging had been adopted because of the expansion of the library service. 

In the year ending March 31st, 1958, the annual book issues from the Central Lending library 
had risen to 582,000 from 371,000 in 1948, and the number of books on loan at peak times was 
in the region of 25,000. The established routine of recording book loans by means of book cards 
and borrowers’ tickets, though effective, was proving expensive in staff and space. The dominant 
feature of the library was the counter area where in approximately 50 sq. ft. of working space 
as many as seven staff were employed at peak times in efforts to reduce queues. This object was 
never entirely achieved, as there was a physical and an economic limit to the number of staff 
that could be employed at the issue trays at one time. On the incoming side, borrowers waited 
five minutes at peak times from joining the queue to receiving their tickets, and though on the 
outgoing side such delays were not evident, there was an inexorable pile up of book charges, 
amounting to as many as 4,500 on Saturdays, which had to be sorted into numerical order before 
or soon after opening time on the following weekday. A considerable burden was being placed 
on the staff and any staff shortages from illness or holiday further aggravated a difficult situation. 

Attempts were made to eliminate the card sorting problem by using transaction slips and keep- 
ing our files in transaction number order, but this did comparatively little toward speeding up 
the incoming queue, while adding more bulk to the files. It had been hoped that the Organization 
and Methods team which investigated the workings of the libraries department together with 
other corporation departments would offer a new solution to an old problem, but the plain fact 
was that it was far easier to point out the shortcomings of a method, which with minor modifications 
and exceptions, had been used universally to record book loans since open access to public libraries 
became general, than it was to devise a more satisfactory method. 

After discussions, the Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries Committee decided to send me 
to London to make a thorough examination of photo-charging in practice. As a result of my visit, 
I advocated the immediate adoption of this method. 

My opinions were based on information obtained from discussion and observation in libraries 
in Kensington, Hampstead, Woolwich, Wandsworth, Willesden and Croydon, and I must here 
acknowledge the very ready help I received. I heard the views of the librarians and their staff 
and though I must have been a nuisance particularly when hovering in and around the counters 
of libraries at their busy times, London colleagues made an arduous week into a very enjoyable 
one. In making my investigation and assessment, perhaps the most important point was to relate 
method to the peculiarities of local conditions. In spite of the recent announcement that a 
Manchester team is to make a fully costed work study of the various methods of recording books 
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borrowed to help decide which really is the best, I feel that such a survey is impossible. One 
cannot make comparative costs of processes involving public relations through thousands of 
transactions involving thousands of borrowers of all ages and from all walks of life, in buildings 
the physical limitations of which vary from one locality to the next, and where the whims of 
individual librarians make the processes themselve subject to wide variations. Methods experts 
have disagreed about photo-charging. Even among those with experience of the method, obtaining 
agreement proves well-nigh impossible. One librarian said that photo-charging was useless in a 
busy library (his issue was 3,500 a day, while our peak issue was 1,000 a day more) ; another 
librarian said that for an issue comparable with ours, two cameras would be necessary (with 
consequent increased capital cost and encroachment on space). Our peak hourly issue rate was 
700 books; the textbook said 500 was the peak rate for one camera. Some thought it would be 
unwise to issue children’s books through the camera though we had little choice ; others thought 
mechanical sorting of transaction cards was essential and were horrified at the thought of hand 
sorting. Later, at different times, Mr. Simpson and I found that at another library with photo- 
charging no one seemed to have a good word to say for it. Those without the experience have 
told us various reasons why the method will not work. The camera side is too slow they say; you 
merely transfer the queue from the incoming side where at worst congestion is confined to the 
entrance hall or even the pavement, to the outgoing side with consequent congestion and chaos 
in the library itself. The reservations scheme won’t work. Routine for checking overdue books is 
a monstrous task. Further chaos results when the machine breaks down! Power cuts produce 
chaos ! ; 

Nevertheless, I agreed with its advocates that both immediate and long-term savings could be 
effected by photo-charging and the City Council decided to employ it. 

A Recordak Desk Model Microfilm camera which is a standard commercial product not 
specifically designed for library purposes was purchased. It costs £425 and uses 16 mm. film 
bought in 200 ft. reels cut for convenience into 100 ft. lengths. It reduces the image of material 
photographed by 26 to 1 and incorporates a reader with magnification 24 to 1. 

The changeover in a busy library with a stock of approximately 57,000 books obviously 
presented some problems. New methods had to be agreed, stationery ordered and counter altera- 
tions planned which would not interfere with the normal day-to-day work of the library, and the 
changeover had to take place during the summer months when smaller issues would enable staff 
and readers to become accustomed to the new system. Although the essential stationery was 
rushed through, it did not become available until the beginning of July, 1958. Owing to staff 
holidays, less than three weeks were left to us for preparatory work. A new pocket had to be 
attached to every book, and the author, title, class and accession number written on each. This 
could have been simplified by following the practice of most other libraries, and writing the 
accession number only. Our procedure was to prepare first those sections having the quickest 
turnover; adult fiction, then junior books, followed by useful arts, etc., and we aimed to stop all 
books as they were returned to the library and prepare them for the new method before they 
were reshelved. Staff recruited from other departments of the library worked with the central 
library staff and processed 3,500 to 4,000 books daily. 

The processing was completed by Tuesday, July 22nd, and it was decided to commence the 
new method on Thursday, July 24th. The library was closed as usual on Wednesday afternoon, 
July 23rd, enabling the staff to remove the date labels, thus uncove ring the new pockets, and to 
destroy the old book cards. In the first three days, the staff coped successfully with daily book issues 
of 2,427, 2,447 and 3,036. The public had been prepared by leaflet and poster, and they accepted 
the new system with the customary British phlegm and ready wit. It was inevitable that interest 
concentrated on the camera, but within a short time the effect on the incoming side became 
apparent. The long files of cards gradually dwindled and as they disappeared so the rate at which 
incoming borrowers could be handled was speeded up. After two weeks’ working, modifications 
to the counter were made and it is hoped that a much smaller counter will be available soon 
outside the actual lending department. 

After seven months’ experience, the method has proved successful in Coventry and it is 
possible to indicate certain aspects of the way that success is measured and governed. Firstly, the 
camera side; to date, the maximum day’s book issues recorded through the camera has been 4,905 
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AUTUMN BOOKS from ODHAMS 
The book of the moment on the topic of today—and tomorrow ! 
First Stop: the Moon WOLFGANG SCHROEDER 


When will men land on the moon? This enthralling, factual review of the 
future of space travel is as timely as the next “Lunik”’. 192 pages. Illustrated. 
Just Published. 18s. net 


Mysteries : Solved and Unsolved HAROLD T. WILKINS 


A fascinating, far-ranging collection of some of the strangest stories in the 
world—the macabre, the mysterious and the bizarre. 320 pages. Just Published. 
16s. net 
















Manual of Modern Manners |UDITH LISTOWEL 


Lady Listowel’s lively, helpful guide covers current do’s and don’ts, from an 
interview for a job to a formal dinner-party. 288 pages. Illustrated. — 
November 16. 21s. 


The Craft of Ladies’ Hairdressing 5S. G. FLITMAN, M.I.T. 


Invaluable to every member of the craft, this comprehensive, up-to-date book 
is recommended by the Hairdressers’ Registration Council. 192 pages. 100 
illustrations. Ready November 16. 21s. net 


Odhams Owner-Driver Handbooks 
The latest titles in this indispensable series for the motorist are : 
THE FORD ANGLIA & PREFECT 
THE STANDARD EIGHT & TEN 
Each book : 160 pages. Illustrated. Ready November 16. 8s. 6d. net 
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Our World in Space and Time 


This Colourama pictorial story of the world, for older children, accompanies 
wonderful illustrations with clear text. 192 pages, 90 in full colour. Ready 
November 16. 30s. net 


Destined Meeting LESLIE BELL 
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\ . . . a Story of heroism and horror . . . to make the reader at once be proud 
of and despair of humanity.”—World’s Press News. 272 pages. Illustrated. 

18s. net 
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Reprint — Fourth Impression Revised to include much new material 


ALAN BULLOCK’S 
Hitler—A Study in Tyranny 


“A masterpiece which will rank among the classics of biography.” 
—John Grigg in The National and English Review. 786 pages. 
Illustrated. 30s. net 
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which represents a peak rate of 825 books in one hour and an average hourly rate of 530, using 
only one member of the staff at the camera for most of the day. So far as the camera is con- 
cerned book issues rising to 1,000 per hour are no cause for concern as 500 have been issued in 
half an hour. The pack of transaction cards is kept clear of the camera bed to enable two books 
to be photographed at a time and the camera has been inset in the counter top to enable the 
assistant working from left to right to slide books through. The designers of the camera could have 
paid more attention to sound insulation, but the noise has been minimised by placing it on felt 
pads. However, little can be done to minimise its obtrusive size. Some 14,000 issues with the 
addition of odd items are recorded on each 200 ft. of film. Since the camera will photograph any 
document up to 14 ins. by 10 ins., it has been used on occasion to provide copies of scarce material. 


To reduce the risk of breakdowns, a servicing agreement has been made with Kodak. An 
emergency scheme has been arranged using a duplicate set of transaction cards which can be 
put into operation at a moment’s notice. ‘The scheme involves no change in method from the 
point of view of the borrower, who still has a numbered and dated card put in his book on taking 
it from the library and only has to wait for the card to be removed on returning the book. One 
breakdown has occurred, which was due to fuses blowing during a voltage drop. 


On the incoming side, the counter run has been reduced from 18 ft. to 5 ft. 6 ins., the staff 
required to a maximum of two and the waiting time of borrowers from five minutes to one minute, 
in spite of increasing issues. For most of the week only one assistant is required on this counter 
and savings have been made in stationery and in book processing time. Transaction cards are 
sorted as they are removed from the books into letter order and into rough thousands. Fifteen 
sets of transaction cards are used, a different set each week. A Powers Samas 38 column card is 
ideal in size and the normal 7 thou. thickness is sufficiently durable. Hand sorting of transaction 
cards takes no longer than the sorting of Browne charges and is done during slack periods, and 
does not need to be completed until it is time to send out reminders for overdue books. On average 
14,000 transactions are made per week. Lost cards have never exceeded 12 in a week. 


Overdue books are checked by relating missing transaction numbers in a particular sequence 
to the filmed record of that sequence. A Dagmar microfilm reader is used for reading the film, 
but the Recordak could be used. One of the accepted arguments against photo-charging is that 
the borrower is not given a receipt of any kind for the books returned. Under the Browne method 
one occasionally had arguments with readers who maintained that they had never had the book 
in question. Similar arguments arise with photo-charging but doubting borrowers are shown the 
film. One reader commented that “It was just like Scotland Yard’’, but returned the book, and 
another who claimed that she never read books like that, succumbed when shown that she had in 
fact taken out other books just like that. 

The method of searching the issue for reservations was abandoned in favour of the visible 
index control method before photo-charging was installed. A specially designed visible index is 
used at Coventry where approximately 150 reservations are handled per week with a total of 
about 450 titles on reserve at any one timee Books are put in classified order on return and are 
checked against the visible index before being shelved. Subject requests are also dealt with in 
this manner. Considerable savings in staff time have been achieved by this method which is now 
used for the gramophone record library reservations. 

Control of stock is a further factor to consider in assessing photo-charging and it must be 
admitted that there is no restriction on the number of books which any borrower may have. At 
Coventry no borrower is permitted to take more than three books per reader’s ticket at the same 
time. In fact borrowers have not abused their ability to take as many books as they like and as long 
as there are books to be borrowed the public should be encouraged to borrow them. It has been 
suggested that the loss of issue statistics by subject classes is an important matter, but it is my 
experience that figures of issues in large classes such as Dewey class 600, in fact provide no useful 
information whatever. The only guide is to know how many books on a certain subject are in 
stock, how many books on that subject were issued, and how many were in fact on the shelf avail- 
able for issue at the time in question. Any film of loans could be analysed and an account made of 
the books issued in any number of divisions or classes required. The loss of a date label is a dis- 
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advantage when checking books to decide on their binding, replacement, withdrawal, etc., but it 
is possible to judge the likely future of the book by its present physical appearance. Non-fiction 
books can be marked in some way to indicate a loan before they are reshelved. 


Of the positive drawbacks to photo-charging, the first is the capital cost which cannot be 
recouped by smaller libraries by reductions in staff. The machine is bulky and not designed 
primarily for this purpose. In theory it suffers from the normal disadvantages of mechanical 
objects. The public are basically not concerned with the mechanics of the profession and their 
comments have not been decisively for or against the system, although they do seem to have more 
respect for a machine operator than a date stamp handler ! 

The staff are undoubtedly pleased to have been relieved of some of the arduous tasks con- 
nected with the issue of books and none have suggested that they would prefer the Browne method 
now. Their task could be made yet easier were it possible here to sort the transaction cards 
mechanically as is done in some other libraries. Unfortunately the Treasurer’s Department at 
Coventry uses a different size of card for his work, unsuitably large for the library. The cost of a 
sorter, interpolator and tabulator prohibits their purchase at the moment for the exclusive use of 
the library. 

I would like to record my appreciation of the pioneer work done by Mr. E. V. Corbett of 
Wandsworth in the field of photo-charging and to the librarians of the authorities I visited for their 
kind co-operation. My favourable report would not have been brought to successful fruition 
without the support of Mr. Simpson and my colleagues on the staff of Coventry libraries. 


Based on a paper given to a joint meeting of the Birmingham & District Branch of the 
Library Association and the Association of Assistant Librarians. 
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Further Education Activity for Librarians 


Every year librarians receive prospectuses, posters and handouts for the various evening classes 
and courses that are held in and around their localities. It is obvious from the interest shown 
by the public that these classes are a popular form of “‘recreation’’, and are very well supported. 
For a few weeks they keep librarians very busy searching through the various material, so that 
for many of us the start of the new term and our engineer’s final choice of class, comes as something 
of a relief. We can feel a sense of satisfaction in having so ably helped so many people into just the 
right channel of interest as will enable them to while away the winter evenings both pleasurably 
and profitably. But stop! That smile of satisfaction; what have you to be satisfied about ? 
Certainly you have no right to be self-satisfied. Are librarians taking advantage of the opportunities 
offered to them at these various evening classes? Many will attend lectures at the library schools 
and Polytechnics throughout the country; trying to get that elusive part of Finals or Registration. 
But how about the others, those who have their Fellowships; or those who have their Associateships, 
and find them sufficient for their immediate needs ? We could call them the “young-executive” 
class. There is a limit to what can be covered by the examinations devised by the Library Associa- 
tion, and a look at a prospectus such as the L.C.C.’s ‘Floodlight’ should make them realise that 
there are undoubtedly some areas of our professional field of knowledge which are still lamentably 
unexplored. 


The field is a wide one—that is what makes the profession so interesting. Surveying the field, 
how many aspects of our work can you think of that are not covered by any library examination 
or teaching syllabus ? There are many. Library schools are aware of these deficiencies, but lack 
of time precludes them from introducing any further diversions from their already crowded 
programmes of lectures. ‘This is where the many varied courses offered by the local authorities, 
most of them part-time and in the evenings, can fill the gap. They could serve as a vitamin course 
to counteract the general lack of vitality in the profession. 


Our work would appear to fall into two broad divisions—that dealing with books, and that 
dealing with people. ‘The syllabus of the Library Association examinations covers the biblio- 
graphical aspect fairly extensively, and the qualified librarian should feel confident in thus handling 
the tools of his trade. The second of the above divisions, however, is more inclined to be neglected. 
The administration examination barely touches upon staff and staff problems, and a librarian’s 
relations with the members of the public is regarded as a qualification to be acquired more or less 
by instinct. It is litthe wonder, therefore, that although qualified as librarians, we feel ill-equipped 
when faced with the numerous problems arising from the management of buildings and of staff. 
We must realise that if staff are to work well, and, what is practically important if we are to keep 
our staff, their working conditions must be the very best that can be offered. Their rest-room 
provision, refreshment facilities, etc., must be carefully considered. It is equally important that we 
should appreciate that the staff may have personal problems which might temporarily affect 
the quality of their work, and that any such cases can be helped towards solution by sympathetic 
understanding, practical advice in some instances, and the provision of jobs calculated to capture 
interest to the full. Anxiety, discontent or unhappiness tend to become infectious. 


Not only have we to ensure ourselves as to the well-being of the staff, but we have still to 
analyse their work. Much of library work is routine and can be reduced to a formula. The librarian 
must be able to hit upon this formula, so that both economy and efficiency prevail, thus releasing 
excess staff to cope with those parts of the work that cannot be formulated—stock revision, book 
selection, and not least, assistance to readers. In helping the reader it will be assumed that the 
librarian possesses an adequate knowledge of books. But the ability to assess each enquiry on its 
merits, to make certain that a proper solution is arrived at may well be a different matter altogether. 
Each interview requires an individual approach. Only a pertinent assessment of an enquiry will 
enable a librarian to give full satisfaction. The librarian would do well to follow the lead of the 
young business executive, who in these days is automatically given a course in management. It 
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should be realised that this is true not only of large concerns, but also increasingly of the smaller 
type of business. Efficient management is essential, whatever the size of the organization—and 
this is no less the case in librarianship than in commerce. Management can be studied at many 
of the Institutes; up-to-date ideas can be discussed with qualified instructors; based on the recom- 
mendations of the British Institute of Management, courses cover personnel management and 
control, psychology, interview technique, communication, work-study and job-analysis. 


Many librarians will have visited libraries abroad this year, either professionally or during a 
holiday, or combining the two. It is a salutary thought that many of our colleagues overseas not 
only speak fluent English, but are also intensely receptive to outside ideas and influences ; there 
is a growing need for an effective exchange of international ideas, but as far as most British librarians 
are concerned, the exchange remains largely one-sided. Recently a Belgian librarian of my acquaint- 
ance mentioned to me that he read all our English Library periodicals, and enjoyed them. He 
spoke Flemish, and was able to read and write German, French and English; a corresponding 
ability on the part of British librarians to read and translate on this scale would benefit the profession 
greatly. One example of this springs at once to mind; the tremendous growth of scientific knowledge 
is making it necessary for all new material to be obtainable immediately it is published, without 
the inevitable delay involved in its translation. While many librarians may aspire to a reasonable 
working knowledge of one language other than their own, there can however be only a handful 
able to employ the less widely taught tongues such as Russian, a language of vital importance 
now in the technological fields. Courses are available in all major modern languages, with additional 
facilities for those who wish to study them from a scientific, industrial or commercial standpoint. 


This leads on to another point; whether or not a desirable proportion of the profession is 
able to converse well in English. In order to gain adequate recognition of our professional status, 
it is essential that we be able to express ourselves lucidly in our own language. The art of rhetoric 
is less acquired than innate, but a command of English sufficient to influence and persuade, whether 
in committee, debate, or at a meeting can be developed through practice. 


All the solid achievements of twentieth-century librarianship, and the increasing conscious- 
ness of its values, have been gained in no small part through the ability of individual librarians 
to sell their wares to their committees. Courses are available in chairmanship, speech-making, 
techniques of voice production and elocution, all included under the general heading ‘Public 
Speaking”’, and if these are taken advantage of to a greater degree than at present, perhaps we may 
look forward eventually to Annual and Regional Conferences at a uniformly inspiring level of 
address. Textbooks are conscious of the importance of book display in attracting the public; equal 
importance should be attached to librarian-display. Breadth of learning and force of personality 
can help greatly in the spread and enlargement of the library service. 


On a more particular level librarians may often be asked to contribute stands for local 
exhibitions. Many have showcases or stands in which displays can be mounted, but new ideas 
are not always easily come upon. For anyone who is interested in this type of work, a branch of 
librarianship on which comparatively little has been written, excellent instruction is available at 
most art schools. 


In conclusion, it might be said that the good librarian should endeavour to be all things to all 
men. The value placed on him by the community will depend in large measure on how successful 
he may be in understanding and fulfilling its requirements. Obviously he must have a sound 
knowledge of librarianship and bibliography, but a ‘‘compleat librarian’ should be far more 
widely informed than the precise limits of the professional examinations stipulate. An hour or so 
a week spent on one or more of the wide selection of educational activities open to him at the 
technical and associated colleges, will undoubtedly help to make both the individual librarian, and 
in time his profession, a more effective force in the community. The personal satisfaction to be 
derived from the study of subjects of interest is so self-evident as to be scarcely worthy of mention. 
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Second Edition 





Summerhays’ 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


for HORSEMEN 





Compiled R. S. SUMMERHAYS 


Fully revised, this invaluable work of reference for all those who are connected or 
interested in horses ; now contains over 3,000 entries covering all aspects of the | 
equestrian world. 

There are 27 special articles on a variety of subjects connected with horses and 
the book is fully illustrated with line and wash drawings by MAJor JOHN BOARD. 


18s. net from all Booksellers 


If you would like a prospectus of this fine book write to : 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 


l-4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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MEMORABILIA 


WalTING, IN HoPE 

It is, I think, excusable that our minds recur 
to the Roberts Report after a post-election 
reshuffle of the Ministries. This has brought 
us a new Minister of Education. Five months 
are a brief space probably for the considera- 
tion of a public question and it is probable 
that no great advance had been made at the 
Ministry with the comments and suggestions 
of the people the late Minister consulted. It 
is to be hoped, in the many matters with which 
the new one must be concerned, public 
libraries—and indeed all libraries—are reason- 
ably high up on his schedules. 


* * * 


Mr. D. E. GerRarp’s WARNING 


Our readers must have recognized the 
quality of Mr. D. E. Gerard’s two papers on 
“Who are our Enemies?” in the Jaly- 
September numbers. They are lucid enough 
but packed with general statements which 
should encourage study, possibly assent and 
probably dissent. They rest upon what I 
believe to be the impregnable rock of English 
and the book as its only fully satisfactory and 
enduring expression. He goes so far as to 
refer to those of us who are drawn too much 
towards the pursuit of the gadgetry of retrieval 
and its mechanisms as “push-button” 
librarians. The phrase is apt and telling, even 
if it is not the telling of the whole story. The 
malady of our age is that we have turned 
aside from the old sanctions—so we are told— 
and seek the “good time’’ without any clear 
conception of what it should be. The L.A. 
after-war proposals stressed the danger of a 
technological mass democracy and every day 
we seem to approach more closely to the 
dreaded condition. Appear I think, is the 
right word, because not all have bowed the 
knee to the Baal of the Trivialisation which 
has happened after “‘hotting-up and potting- 
up information and education for the last 
fifty years’. (In which process you recognize 
the two frequent tabloid doses of radio and 
T.V. which we receive, if we do not im- 
mediately turn to another channel or wave- 
length). I know librarians who do now and 


then pause to ask where they are going, and 
why, and what is the good life to be preferred ? 
Is there an optimum condition of our mortal 
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state which could be called by that name ? 
Is it a real world in which culture, built on 
facts and controlled imagination is at work on 
them ? It may be, if, with the facts, we gain 
also the power to appreciate all the master 
things in literature and art in their many past 
and present manifestations. Balance is a 
desirable condition in cultural as well as in 
physical health. Any confusion of this 
essential is caused by the arrival of the special 
library—a welcome arrival, I suggest—which, 
being still in relatively early growth, would 
seem to occupy more space in our journals 
and discussions than all the subjects hitherto 
regarded as important. Dr. Bronowski, in a 
T.V. interview on October 16th, declared 
that everyone should be educated in science 
in order to understand its full significance. He 
admitted that the obstacle is the want of 
science teachers. This, I feel sure, will con- 
tinue so long as the idols of the people can 
draw in a week a greater salary than teachers 
are offered in a year, and, indeed, so long as 
the commercial career outsoars financially 
that of almost any intellectual type of worker. 
But, were Dr. Bronowski’s ideal realizable, 
there would still be the danger that science 
would be pursued to the detriment of the 
humanities. In this tangle the librarian can 
at least endeavour himself to acquire the 
balanced mind and to recognize that his 
position in the community is that of the only 
educator who influences men and women all 
their lives. It used, I feel, to be a more active 
influence than it is now. He should endeavour 
to regain it. The Russians recognize this, 
their libraries are ultimately geared to 
Communism; and there are over fifty thousand 
libraries in the Soviets. Very confusing, isn’t 
it? But the problem, why are we here? 
deserves an approach appropriate to the day. 


* * * 


University Lisrary Hours AnD STAFFS 

The library needs of university students 
have been emphasized by the Oxford Com- 
mittee on Library Facilities. Amongst their 
suggestions is one that the Bodleian Library 
should be open until 5 p.m. on Saturdays. 
This the librarian thinks to be impossible. 
Late evening openings (until 10 p.m.) have 
already, declares the Librarian, Mr. J. N. L. 
Myers, “‘strained the staff and reduced the 
standard of supervision. Losses of books have 
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been serious. Extra staff already authorised 
have been impossible to recruit’. If this new 
burden were imposed, rates substantially 
higher than N.A.L.G.O. scales must be intro- 
duced. “By doing this the University would 
place itself at the head of the wages spiral in 
Oxford.” I quote from the Daily Telegraph, 
October 15th, 1959. The University is not 
exactly a depressed area, although like most 
educational establishments its funds have their 


limits. It should be within the compass of 


the University Chest to provide the means 
that Bodley’s Librarian needs to make so 
important a library available at the hours 
most convenient for readers. I do not appre- 
ciate “the wages spiral in Oxford’. I do 
appreciate that if a library needs a qualified 
staff it must learn how to pay for it. Surely 
the Committee on Library Facilities does not 
make the suggestion it has made in a vacuum. 
The time has long passed when men and 
women would, or could, serve for less than 
the living wage and the Bodleian is so special 
a case that there should be no hesitation in 
proclaiming that longer hours mean higher 
costs and that the stint of workers which 
results in serious losses of books is not economy 
but something much worse. New thinking 
on the whole problem is needed if this, and 
indeed any library, is to serve the modern age. 


+ * * 


**Serious losses’’ of books, raises again the 
the problem of students who seem to recog- 
nize no property in them. I recall that at one 
college, (not at Oxford), where there were 
usually many books unreturned and unentered 
at the end of each session. At a reasonable 
time before this, the Principal used to have 
a list of the books absent posted in the library, 
and on the usual notice boards, with the warn- 
ing that if any were still missing within a week 
of the notice he would produce a bill of the 
cost of them and exact a proportion of it 
equally from all students in attendance. This 
was most effective, I am told. The Bodleian 
has, of course, no such hold over students 
where, as is the case with the public libraries, 
there is no means of finding out who has 
taken the missing works. 


* * * 


Tue Lonpon Liprary 


One could wish Thomas Carlyle, who 
founded it, were here again to give evidence, 


and argue the case, for the repeal, or at least 
reduction, of the severe rates charge recently 
levied upon the London Library. That is all 
I can say about it at present, except this : 
Westminster has not been ungenerous in the 
provision of its own public libraries and it 
would enhance its high reputation could it 
persuade its Assessment Committee to believe 
that to cripple in any way one of the most 
useful libraries in England is no great achieve- 
ment. 
* * 2k 


CHILDREN’s Liprary CLuBs 

Library clubs in children’s libraries were 
not a novelty thirty years ago, but I am 
interested to read in a London evening paper 
that Tottenham junior libraries are forming 
reading clubs for all sorts of activities, mutual 
use of books, visits and other activities, with 
some sort of awards that can be won (and 
worn I believe) for the completing of a course 
of Books. All these things give liveliness and 
a sense of belonging. 


While I am on junior libraries I would say 
another word or two about the massive 
Children’s Library Bulletin of the Harris Library 
at Preston, which for eight years has been 
appearing with children’s contributions in 
prose and much verse. The most recent one, 
the Autumn, 1959, number, 114 pages of it, 
is a real feat of typing and vignette work and 
is of intrinsic interest. It is also an inter- 
national number again, with contributions 
from America, Australia, British Honduras, 
Canada, Cook Islands, Finland, France, 
Malaya, Mexico, New Zealand, Southern 
Rhodesia, and Sweden. A field indeed ! 
There are letters, too, from ten well known 
children’s authors living abroad. The local 
efforts are interesting, as always; the sketches 
are, I presume, by skilled draughtsmen on the 
staff? This is the largest of the many children’s 
magazines I have seen, and physically it 
weighs about 14 0z. How Miss Jane A. 
Downton is able to keep it up, I don’t know, 
but I like it very much. 


* * * 
MosiLe “‘REFERENCE”’ 
I learn from the ‘‘Books on Wheels”’ folder 


of the Gillingham public libraries that 
although a reference library service cannot be 
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given from the van, “a few quick-reference 
books are carried for everyday queries. For 
non-urgent information, enquiries will be 
accepted with name and address for attention 
at the central reference library’. That is 
useful, and to me, novel. I am gratified by 
the progressive service and many activities 
of this public library. I once went to Gilling- 
ham and told a public meeting there that they 
shared the “black’’ reputation, of having no 
library service, with Weymouth. How well 
they have repented and how fine a service 
Mr. Norman Tomlinson directs today, | am 
happy to proclaim. 


* * * 


WHEELED VEHICLES 


It is with much pleasure that I read in the 
L.A. Record that the Ministry has approved 
an amendment to the Byelaw, which excluded 
vehicles from libraries, “allowing hand- 
propelled invalid chairs”. Now remains the 
suggestion I made in my August-September 
columns that thought must be given to the 
approach of all vehicles to libraries. Not all 
“inside”’ of course,—wheeled chairs are prob- 
ably enough,—but for cycles, scooters and 
cars to be conveniently in reach outside. 
There are many extensions to this suggestion. 


* * * 


More AND More Pain1 

Libraries are infinitely brighter than they 
were, but some do not reach the standard 
that should be required of all of them. 
Estimates time is here. The Librarian who 
can believe that amongst his best and rela- 
tively cheapest advertisements is paint, and 
can act on the belief, is to be congratulated. 


* * * 


APOLOGY 


In my last (October) notes on page 74, 
column 2, a reference to Lord Attlee’s 
“fortunately transient disposition’? should 
read “‘indisposition’’, line 16; and there is 
an “‘obvious”’ misspelling in line 21. In line 
47, column 1, page 75, Miss F. E. Cook is 
wrongly given as ““Dr.”’ I could wish it were 
right to say the title is prophetic as it would 
really be admirable if a university were so to 
recognize woman’s contribution to our work. 





THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Opte (Iona and Peter) The lore and language 
of schoolchildren. 1959. Clarendon Press; 
Oxford University Press. xx, 417 pp., maps 
and diagrams, 9} in. 35s. net. 


Already well-known for their two Oxford 
books, the Dictionary of nursery rhymes and 
Nursery rhyme book, the authors have now, after 
collecting material for eight years, given us 
this enchanting book. As so elaborate an 
adjective is unusual among librarians, I would 
suggest to any one of us who questions its use 
here, to hand it to someone who loves life, 
and therefore children, and witness that it 
will be a long time after he has opened its 
pages that he closes them. It has brought 
together “‘the curious lore passing between 
children aged about 6-14, which today holds 
in its spell some 7 million inhabitants of this 
island’’, much of it of great antiquity. What 
is more remarkable are the expressions, 
rhymes and the games accompanying them, 
as well as the exceeding number and variety 
of superstitions, which survive actively in this 
day of many other ready-made diversions. 
They are as wide-spread geographically, too, 
as they are ancient; the rhymes vary only very 
slightly in most cases from Golspie in Suther- 
land to Pendeen in the toe of Cornwall. There 
are, it is true, many improvisations by child- 
ren who, as Dylon Thomas said, ‘‘tumble and 
rhyme” out of school but the youngster has 
often a natural instinct for metre and rhythm 
and the method of doing it is very much the 
same everywhere. 


Such a volume has never been produced 
before in so systematic and comprehensive a 
manner, and although many of us from child- 
hood have known a great number of the words 
and doings which fill this volume, the mass of 
superstitions, chants, cat-calls, retorts good 
and bad, and the whole range of child argot 
here brought together and classified is some- 
thing that makes the adult aware of the 
lapses of memory and of how little he knows 
of the realistic playworld of children which 
surrounds him in the gutter, the slum, and in 
every kind of school playground, as well as in 
village street and meadow. Useful maps 
show where the matter has come from; there 
are also a geographical index, an index to 
first lines and a general index. 
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Co..inson (Robert L.) Indexes and indexing: 
guide to the indexing of books, collections of 
books, periodicals, music, gramophone 
records, films and other material, with a 
reference section and suggestions for further 
reading. Ed. 2, revised and enlarged. 1959. 
200 pp. Demy 8vo. Ernest Benn, Ltd. 21s. 

The long sub-title shows fully the compass 
of this welcome new edition. When we read 
the name of the author, who to his library 
qualification adds that of Hon. Treasurer of 
the Society of Indexers, and to this his now 
ample experience as writer on the systematis- 
ing of information finding and recording, and 
know his lucid, attractive style, we need little 
further assurance that this is a first-rate work. 

His opening gambit is a good story of how a 

librarian brought order out of chaos in the 

records of a military unit by sound card- 
indexing to the gratified amazement of his 

O.C. and associate officers. It arrests, as 

Mr. Collinson meant it to do. In the following 

chapters he uses these skills to explain the 

basic rules and how they may be applied to 
any sort of indexing problem either in the 
book, the private collection of the ana of life, 
and all the matters indicated in his title. The 
reference section deals with standard proof 
correction marks, sub-divisions under places, 
a table showing how many index entries can 
be accommodated in pages of a given size 
and type, rules for indexers, for arranging 
index entries, the indexer’s reference library, 
an examination which we can work out our- 
selves, for Mr. Collinson gives on another page 
the answers, and he winds up with the rules 
of the Society of Indexers; and, of course, 
provides his own book with an index. Seeing 
that every writer of a book who is civilised 
now provides it with an index, every writer 
unless too exalted by success to do this en- 
gaging work himself, must learn to index. 

He could have no better instruction than is 

offered here, and the wider fields, which 

librarians must cultivate, are dealt with in 
turn with equal competence. 

Unirep States. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Education in the 
United States, 1954-56, Chapter 5, Statistics 
of public libraries, 1955-56. 1959. 102 pp. 
Pronounced to be ‘‘a comprehensive picture 

of American public libraries”, these 29 tables 

of cities of varying population will be useful to 

British librarians for the assessment of ex- 
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penditures, book stocks and personnel, in 
relation to the figures, necessarily on a smaller 
scale, issued by the L.A. It represents reports 
from 6,249 libraries, serving a population of 
118 millions and represents an 81.0 per cent 
return. They had a stock of 173 millions, 
and circulated 490 millions, an increase of 
more than 100 million over 1950. Expendi- 
ture was 170 million dollars, of which 104 
million were spent on salaries, and 30 million 
on books, films and other library materials. 
A total of 29,974 full-time and 21,657 part- 
time persons were employed, of whom 13,822 
were full-time and 3,522 were part-time 
professional librarians. These figures are 
worth study. The work as a whole recalls to 
older students the monumental volume issued 
by the Office of Education as long ago as 1876, 
Public Libraries in the United States: their history, 
condition and management, the 1,200 pages of 
which furnished us for years over here not 
only with statistics but also with a manual of 
library economy long before we had one of 
our Own. 


SuarirFy (Naser) Cataloguing of Persian 
works: including rules for transliteration, 
entry and description. 1959. xiv-+161 pp. 
facsim., forms 29 cm. American Library 
Association. 

This new work by the deputy director of 
the Library of the Parliament of Iran, now in 
the Library of Congress, after study in the 
Library School at Columbia University, 
provides what is considered to be an adequate 
code for the first time for this language. It 
will therefore be of use to librarians not only 
in Iran but in every part of the world where 
occasion to catalogue Persian books occurs. 


Horecky (Paul L.) Libraries and_biblio- 
graphic centers in the Soviet Union. 1959. 
9} in. xviii+287 pp. Wrappers. Indiana 
University Research Center in Anthro- 
pology, etc. 

An important study, attempted impartially, 
of the vast system of libraries all of which are 
apparently controlled from the Soviet centre. 
In the very first paragraph of Chapter One, 
the words of Lenin, written in 1913, show how 
that master of men realized the mass influence 
the libraries might exercise. They come from 
What Lenin wrote and said about libraries, edited 
by his wife, Nadezhda K. Krupskaia which, 
Mr. Horecky tells us, is often quoted by 





Soviet librarians as the quintessence of 
wisdom on librarianship : 

“The glory and pride of a public library 

does not depend upon the number of its rare 
books, sixteenth century editions or tenth 
century mss., but on how widely books are 
circulated among the people, how many new 
readers are enrolled, how rapidly book re- 
quests are filled, how many books are 
borrowed, and how many children become 
interested in reading books and_ using 
libraries.” 
To that unexceptionable doctrine he added 
another concept, the role of the library in 
Communist indoctrination. It followed 
logically that as Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars he ordered the con- 
fiscation of private and public libraries in the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 
and their transfer to state custody, following 
it by the commencement of the work of 
establishing an organized network of libraries 
—only one planned organization without 
rivals. Further decreed was the delivery 
free of charge of copies of all published books 
to state repositories authorized to receive 
them. A central direction of libraries was 
established in 1920, to produce a state-owned, 
state-supervised system having two goals—to 
educate and to indoctrinate. ‘Today’, 
writes the author, “‘this is still the blueprint 
for Soviet libraries’. But, of course, the 
system evolved is much more complex than 
this simple statement suggests. ‘There are 
many systems within the system, but the state 
decree and its spirit, whatever variations in 
practice occur, permeate the whole. 

This volume shows the extent of the system 
with its thousands of libraries large and small, 
its millions of books, its many library workers. 
Interloan services, as many others, are 
standard and compulsory; central classifica- 
tion once entirely D.C., obtains but now with 
variations or actually new schemes to obviate 
its “‘political” heresies; cataloguing also is 
central. Buildings and equipment. The 
library profession—“‘salutes to you, representa- 
tives of the glorious army of library workers’’, 
cried the RSFSR Deputy Minister of Culture 
in 1957 to the All-Union Conference of 
Library Workers, and proceeded to declare 
that the nearer the advance made to socialism, 
the more significant became library work. 
Standard “‘job-chasing”’ rules are laid down 
for the time to be taken in cataloguing and 
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other processes; for example, “‘Receiving 
publications, entering them in the summary 
register and in the inventory book, and 
stamping twenty-five different books per hour 
and twenty-seven if duplicates are in the 
consignment’, etc. Then there follows what 
may be compared with the McColvin Report, 
a description of the provenance and work of 
all types of library, General, Science and 
Technical, those in Educational establish- 
ments, in Academies, libraries for humanities 
and social sciences, and so on. 

The concluding remarks show that in most 
cases the system works. William Benton is 
quoted: ““The most graphic sight I saw in 
Russia was the Leningrad Library in action 

. at 11.30 one morning I found every one of 
the 200 desks occupied in the great science 
reading room. The silence was absolute . . . 
‘These’, his librarian guide told him, ‘are 
workers from the night shifts of the factories. 
We keep the library open at night for the day- 
shift workers’. No district centre is without 
its library.” In 1955 48,000 villages were 
serving the people from about 50,500 village 
libraries. The figures everywhere are colossal. 
There are many valuable diagrams, tables and 
lists and much bibliographical and legislative 
information, but enough has been said here 
to indicate that we can learn much from 
Russia and reflect seriously on the effect its 
libraries may have on a once enormously 
large illiterate population coming to very 
significant literacy. 


LipraARY OF Concress. Music Division — 
Recording Laboratory. Folk music. <A 
selection of folk songs, ballads, dances, 
instrumental pieces and folk tales of the 
United States and Latin America. Catalog 
of Phonograph Records. Library of Con-, 
gress, 1959. 25¢. 

There is no organization in the world to 
compare with that department of the Library 
of Congress which has for many years sent 
musicologists and recording engineers (the 
two have frequently occupied but one head) 
to the remotest parts of the U.S. to seek out 
folk singers, and to make recordings of folk 
music. The most famous of these was John 
Lomax, whose son Alan has made some highly 
stimulating radio broadcasts. This field work 
has given the library a fine collection of 
recordings of songs of all kinds; Indian, Negro, 
Mormon, Cowboy and songs which originated 





in Great Britain (railroad songs, nursery 
songs). 

A catalogue has now been published of 
those records which can be purchased. Each 
album or record is described in detail, giving 
the title of the song with a word as to its type, 
the name of the singer and where, when and 
by whom recorded. There is a list of album 
titles and an alphabetical list of song titles. 


NaTionAL Book Leacue. Religions of the 
East. C.U.P., for the National Book 
League, 1959. 38. 

The Reader’s guides published by the 
National Book League are so useful that it is 
difficult to imagine that any library in the world 
would be without them. They are prepared 
by experts, and they consist of a selection of 
material at different price levels and most of 
the titles mentioned are in print, thus providing 
non-experts with the most useful titles no 
matter how small the budget. Each item is 
briefly but succinctly annotated. 

No. 5 of the Third series deals with 
religions of the East, and lists about 140 titles 
beginning with comparative study of religions 
and then with prehistoric, primitive and 
ancient religions: it goes on to deal with the 
religions of India, Persia, China and Japan 
and Islam. A section of reference books, 
comparatively brief, concludes the guide 
which commences with an interesting general 
chapter on the subject. Any library which 
had all the books mentioned could feel no 
shame about its subject coverage in these 
subjects. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 

“Tue Liprary Worvp”’. : 
19th Fune, 1959. 

Sir, 

On reading the June issue of THe Lisrary 
Wor tp I am somewhat gratified with your 
description of me as ““The able President of 
the A.A.L.”’ but quite baffled by your state- 
ment that I have declared that literature 
should not be a subject in the L.A. examina- 
tions. I have searched my memory and 
documents for evidence of this, but can find 
nothing. I should be grateful therefore if you 
could give me some enlightenment, as the 
alleged statement is something with which I 
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cannot agree. Like you I feel that English 
literature should have its place in the Library 
examinations. 

I have been frequently misrepresented in 
the press this year, but I had hoped that a 
Library periodical would have been a little 
more accurate. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. F. Ferry. 

[I regret the delay in apologising to Mr. 
Ferry for what was a sort of photographic 
memory mistake. I had read in The Assistant 
Librarian an article which held that Literature 
was so small a part of the work of a library 
that its retention as a L.A. examination 
subject was undesirable. On the opposite 
page was Mr. Ferry’s name and I had con- 
fused him with the article. It is one more 
instance of reliance on memory without 
checking the reference. Having done that 
later, I assure Mr. Ferry of my regret 
for an inexcusable error. — The Writer of 
Memorabilia. | 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor.p’’. 

27th October, 1959. 
Sir, 

At the Annual Conference in September, 
mention was made of the shortage of chartered 
librarians and a joint meeting of all interested 
parties was urged. The validity and urgency 
of such a need has been brought home to me 
in my searches for a junior librarian on a 
salary scale of A.P.T.I. 

I advertised on two occasions in August 
and on two further occasions in September. 
Two applications were received, one from a 
bookseller’s assistant in his late forties and 
one from an active middle-aged man, 
employed in the technical field, who cannot 
spell, nor write and who is without address ! 

This caused me to check back on advertise- 
ments for similar vacancies in the ‘“Times 
Literary Supplement” and I discovered that, 
in the six months from April Ist, 1959, 41 
local authorities have advertised for children’s 
librarians on A.P.T. I. Fourteen of these 
authorities have managed to fill their 
vacancies, sometimes by “nothing short of a 
fluke”’ and other times by “‘a gift from the 
Gods’’. 

Keighley, Islington, Rotherham, East Rid- 
ing, Cheltenham and Montgomeryshire re- 
graded the posts to A.P.T. II and the two 








county authorities are still without qualified 
librarians. 

Is it that chartered librarians are in short 
supply, or that children’s librarians are so 
noticeable by their absence? I think the 
answer may well be “Yes” in both cases. 

A few extracts from some of the answers I 
received will be illuminating. 


i. “Children’s librarians, working largely 
with teachers, should have salaries appro- 
priate to the teaching profession.” 

ii. “‘We have advertised since May, 1957. A 
promising junior with F.P.E., has been 


given a temporary increase in salary of 


two increments on the General Division.”’ 

iii. An O. and M. team investigating a 
county library authority stated that they 
didn’t expect qualified officers in their 
department for a salary on A.P.T. I. 

iv. “The service is being carried on with 
inadequate attention from the remaining 
qualified staff.” 


And so they go on. Many authorities are 
bridging the gap by additional increments: 
payment on the Clerical Division scale: the 


payment of A.P.T. I for two or more parts of 


the Registration Examination: by recalling 
married personnel for the time being. 

The importance of having trained librarians 
with a love of children’s literature in charge 
of children’s libraries and school library 
services needs to be restated. This is a 
specialist job and how often has Boswell’s 
remark been cited: “I am always for getting 
a boy forward in his learning, for that is a 
sure good. I would let him at first, read any 
English book which happens to engage his 
attention because you have done a great deal 
when you have brought him to have 
entertainment from a book. He’ll get better 
books afterwards’’. 

There are critics galore who believe that 
anyone can deal with children’s reading. Let 
them try and rapid disillusionment would be 
forthcoming. The present day child is 
demanding: his interests are far wider than 
those of previous generations: his opportuni- 
ties are more and the number of books avail- 
able to him can be counted in thousands. 
Adequate guidance is vital for herein lies the 
very essence of our work. 

What is the remedy ? More recruits: more 
trainees (they are not synonymous): more 
places at library schools or more schools: a 
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greater awareness of the seriousness of the 
position by local authorities and education 
authorities: and better salaries commensurate 
with the responsibilities involved. 

The last A.P.T. award was an insult to 
librarianship as a profession. Since when did 
the number of staff controlled become the 
operative common factor in any branch of the 
professions? It does not follow that a 
chartered librarian with six underlings is 
doing a more responsible job than a qualified 
officer who has no subordinate staff. Is a 
music librarian, or a reference librarian, or a 
person in charge of accessions, or a technical 
librarian, with a less number of staff, under- 
taking less responsibility ? The position is 
farcical. 

I want to see a recruitment drive for 
library staffs on ambitious lines for I believe 
we have something to offer and that we do 
make a valuable contribution to the com- 
munities we serve. But the conditions and 
incentives must be there first. 

Salary scales for chief librarians have been 
in the melting pot for a number of years far 
too depressing to recall: chartered librarians 


need a suitable award: and members of 
library staffs are still awaiting the outcome of 
the protracted negotiations regarding their 
awkward hours and conditions of service 
generally. Protracted ? That is a mild term 
indeed. Illusive and nebulous. 

The situation is desperate and we may be 
approaching a real crisis. In Sweden, I came 
across a brand new branch library, closed on 
a Saturday afternoon because of insufficient 
qualified staff. The trouble there? Not the 
training programme but the salaries situation 
again. It could happen here. 

May I draw the attention of my colleagues 
to Section 21, para. 7, sub. para. ii. of the 
“Purple Book”’ which, although not drawn up 
to cover a situation such as the present one, 
does make the necessary provision for an 
emergency of this kind. 

Yours faithfully, 

Jack Dove, 
Borough Librarian and Curator. 


Central Library, 
Church Road, 
Hove, 3. 
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